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of all strength and power, adding that " the knowledge of his own
Heart cannot be unprofitable to a King.5' Before Harvey's time
it was known that the blood moved, but a to-and-fro motion was
envisaged.1 The dilatation or diastole of the heart and arteries
was the motive power which drew the blood along, and it was
believed that blood could pass from the right to the left ventricle
through pores in the septum. Furthermore, the liver was regarded
as the central blood organ. It is true that Cesalpino described
" a perpetual movement from the vena cava through the heart
to the aorta," but he still believed in the to-and-fro movement,
and alleged that " the native heat," not the blood, passed from
the arteries to the veins during sleep. Servetus certainly dis-
covered the pulmonary, or lesser, circulation, but he did not by
analogy suggest that there might be a systemic circulation. Vesalius
had shown that there were no pores in the septum between the
ventricles, though his view was not at once accepted.
The genius of Harvey led him far beyond his predecessors.2
He altered the entire conception of the blood system, and proved
the heart to be the central motive force. Step by step, and
confirming each advance by experimental proof, he built up his
great discovery, so that every objection to the new idea might
be met with irrefutable argument. He showed that the heart
was indeed a hollow muscle, and that the blood, impelled into
the arteries, gave rise to the pulse. He compared the sequence
of movements to a flint-lock ; the flint, striking the steel, ignites
the powder, causes the explosion, and ejects the bullet, " all in
the twinkling of an eye." Proceeding, Harvey attacks another
problem. Where does all the blood come from and where does
it go ? The veins are not drained, nor are the arteries ruptured,
as anight be expected. Harvey ligated arteries and veins at various
points, and noted the effect: he calculated the amount of blood
expelled at each heart-beat so as to show that the entire volume
of the blood would be used up within a short time, and as a
result of all this careful thought and experiment he " began to
think whether there might not be a motion, as it were, in a
circle." In those words Harvey first introduced a new conception
of the functions of the human body^ just as Vesalius had given a
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